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If  he  is  to  be  compelled  to  have  these  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  let  the  rule  hold  good  for  other  pro- 
fessions also.  Instead  of  putting  a  duty  on  foreign 
manufactures,  let  us  prohibit  them  altogether  by  with- 
drawing from  such  property  all  protection  of  the  law. 
To  your  list  of  questions  I  say  emphatically,  (tNo» 
to  1,  2,  3,  4;  to  No.  5  I  have  answered  at  length  above. 


^  .^H^ 


A.  McDowell. 


The  Failure  of  the  Hamptun  Conference. 

"WITH     I'Nl'l'HLISHKD    LETI'lJIiS    UlciM    .1  Kll-KK.MlN    I'AVIS    AM) 
K.   U.   T.   HUNItli. 

On  tlie  third  of-February,  18G5,  upon  the  waves  of 
Hampton  Roads,  near  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States;  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York,  his  secretary  of  state;  Alexander 
Hamilton  Stephens  of  Georgia;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  Judge  J.  A.  Campbell,  then  of  Alabama,  met 
for  informal  conference  on  the  United  States  transport 
steamer  River  Queen  in  a  conference  looking  toward  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  civil  war. 

They  were  not  «  warriors  old,  with  ordered  spear  and 
shield,"  but  men  from  whose  faces  the  war-paint  had 
been  temptirarily  washed,  and  whose  war-clubs  had  been 
temporarily  buried.  Their  objective  point  was  peace,  but 
by  predetermined  paths,  which  could  not,  like  «  moun- 
tains, converge  in  a  single  ridge."  For  four  hours  these 
great  men  debated  great  questions.  Messrs.  Lincoln  and 
Seward  supported  one  side,  the  remaining  three  gentle- 
men pleaded  for  the  other.  The  actors  in  this  important 
drama  of  the  war  are  dead.  It  was  agreed  that  their 
conversations  should  be  confidential,  and  many  of  their 
utterances  have  been  closely  guarded. 

.  Si.x  months  prior  to  this  council  of  peace,  Horace 
Greeley  induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  write  a  letter  stating 
the  terms  upon  which  his  soldiers  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  In  a  communication  dated  July  18,  1SG4, 
addressed  «  To  whom  it  may  concern,"  President  Lincoln 
proclaimed  that  the  «  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
the  abandonment  of  slavery,"  were  the  corner-stones 
upon  which  to  construct  the  temple  of  peace;  that  lib- 
eral terms  would  be  granted  on  collateral  points;  and 
that  any  person  who  was  armed  with  authority  to  talk 
on  such  a  basis  should  have  safe  conduct  inside  his 
lines  "both  ways."  The  South  was  not  fighting  for 
slavery,  but  to  make  two  republics  grow  in  this  country 
where  only  one  grew  before.  « The  integrity  of  the 
whole  Union,"  and  not  « the  abandonment  of  slavery," 
was  the  condition  which  prevented  a  response  to  that 
communication. 

Lincoln  was  preeminently  in  disposition  and  character 
kind-hearted  and  benevolent.  War  disturbed  him.  He 
recognized  that  though  the  progress  of  military  events 
was  slow,  that  of  his  armies  was  steady,  and  that  the 
chances  at  that  time  of  a  restoration  of  peace  upon  his 
terms  were  favorable.  He  deeply  desired  what  he 
prayed  when  about  to  take  the  oath  of  office  for  his 
second  Presidential  term,  «  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away." 

Horace  Greeley's  failure  to  bring  about  negotiations 
between  the  belligerents  did  not  deter  another  eminent 
citizen  from  making  a  similar  attempt.  Mr.  Francis 
Preston  Blair  conceived  the  idea  that  possibly  commis- 


sioners might  meet  representing  their  respective  sides, 
and  the  armies  ad  interim  stack  arms;  that  the  peace 
feeling  would  then  spread,  and  terms  of  settlement  be 
reached.  Greeley  had  tried  Mr.  Lincoln;  Blair  sought 
Mr.  Uavis.  In  February,  186ij,  Seward  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams,  minister  to  England:  «A  few  days  ago  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  obtained  from  the  President 
a  simple  leave  to  pass  through  our  military  lines  with- 
out definite  views  known  to  the  Government."  However 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Blair  made  his  appearance  in  Rich- 
mond, and  persuaded  Mr.  Davis  to  write  him  a  letter 
which  he  could  show  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  should 
state  that  he  was  willing  to  send  commissi(mers  to  con- 
fer with  the  Uniun  President,  if  he  could  be  assured  they 
would  be  received;  or,  he  would  receive  any  that  might 
be  sent  to  him.  With  this  letter  Blair  retraced  his  steps 
to  Washington,  showed  Lincoln  Davis's  note,  and  in- 
duced the  former  to  write  him  a  letter  which  in  turn  he 
could  show  E)avis,  in  which  he  should  say  that  he  had 
read  l)avis's  note  to  Blair,  and  that  he  would  receive 
any  commissioners  Mr.  Davis  might  send  to  confer  in- 
formally with  him,  «with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  people  of  our  one  common  country." 

Again  Blair  went  to  Richmond  and  showed  Davis  what 
Lincoln  had  written,  whereupon  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hun- 
ter, and  Campbell  were  appointed  the  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  South.  Observe  the  diplomacy  exercised. 
Lincoln  would  not  write  to  Davis,  or  Davis  to  Lincoln, 
but  both  wrote  letters  to  Blair,  each  to  read  that  of  the 
other.  So  far  everything  was  progressing  favorably. 
Blair  was  doubtless  delighted,  while  many  others  had  an 
indefinite  idea  that  those  accomplished  Northern  and 
Southern  statesmen  would  find  some  means  to  stop  a 
war  between  people  who  « read  the  same  Bible  and 
prayed  to  the  same   God." 

Lincoln's  companion  and  colleague  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  an  enthusiast  on  the  slavery  question.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  when  governor  of  New 
York,  Seward  had  proposed  to  extend  suffrage  to  the 
negroes  of  that  State,  and  had  appealed  to  a  «  higher 
law."  He  was  balanced  between  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  would  not 
have  objected  if  the  scales  had  tipped  toward  the  lat- 
ter. At  one  time,  as  a  Whig,  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
President  Taylor;  afterward  he  became  a  Republican 
and  supported  Fremont.  He  named  the  coming  war  «  an 
irrepressible  confiict,"  and  was  willing  to  let  it  rage  if 
its  results  were  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  served 
eleven  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  became  the 
logical  candidate  for  secretary  of  state,  because  he  was 
Mr.  Lincoln's  strongest  opponent  for  the  nomination  for 
President  in  1860,  securing  more  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
Seward  was  in  advance  of  his  party,  in  1861,  in  the 
elfort  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  for  policy's  sake  advocated  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Sumter.  His  great  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 
his  commanding  intellectual  ability,  made  him  a  capable 
adviser  to  his  President. 

Mr.  Davis's  selection  of  commissioners  was  probably 
as  good  as  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances.  Not 
one  of  the  three  was  a  « die-in-the-last-ditch  »  ruan;  all 
had  great  public  experience,  and  required  no  intmduc- 
tion  to  the  Union  secretary  of  state  or  to  his  President. 
Stephens  was  born,  and  was   buried,  in  Georgia.    He 
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had  been  a  member  of  several  of  his  State's  legisla- 
tures, and  was  equally  full  of  pluck  and  infirmities.  He 
opposed  the  secession  movement,  and  helped  to  con- 
struct the  Georgia  platform  of  IB.TO,  upon  a  plank  of 
which  was  inscribed :  « We  hold  the  American  Union 
secondary  in  importance  only  to  the  rights  and  princi- 
ples it  was  designed  to  perpetuate."  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  peace  party  of  1864.  Later  he 
was  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  advised  peaceable 
acquiescence  in  Hayes's  election.  He  was  the  vice- 
president  of  a  confederacy  of  States  which  the  armies 
of  the  South  were  seeking  to  establish,  but  was  never 
wholly  in  touch  with  the  revolution  necessary  to  secure 
their  independence. 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  died  in  Essex  County,  Virginia, 
seventy-eight  years  after  he  was  born  there;  he  served  in 
the  legislature  of  his  State  and  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  for  fifteen  years  a 
United  States  senator  from  ^'irginia.  serving  with  great 
distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
ISfiO  he  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  there  was  a  plan  to  make  him  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Davis  the  commander-in-chief  of 
its  armies.  He  became  instead  Davis's  secretary  of  state. 

Judge  .Tohn  A.  Campbell,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  removed 
to  Alabama,  where  he  practised  law.  In  18-5.3  President 
Pierce  appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  where  for  eighteen 
years  he  dispensed  justice  with  an  even  hand.  He  ex- 
erted his  influence  against  secession,  though  he  did  not 
believe  in  its  unconstitutionality.  After  the  war  he 
resided  in  New  Orleans. 

Thus  the  composition  of  the  Southern  members  of  the 
conference  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  North; 
but  the  selection  of  its  members  by  the  South,  had  such 
choice  rested  with  the  people's  representatives,  might 
have  been  different.  The  gentlemen  were  strong  in  intel- 
lect, but  weak  in  war;  were  as  honorable  and  able  as  any 
of  the  Southern  crew,  but  not  adapted  to  tread  the  deck 
of  the  ship  of  state  when  the  cordage  was  rent  and  the 
ocean's  rest  broken  by  the  hurricane. 

Mr.  Davis  put  his  confidence  more  in  Mr.  Hunter  than 
in  the  other  two,  and  trusted  more  fully  to  him.  Not- 
withstanding General  Lee's  army  surrendered  but  two 
months  afterward,  no  commissioners  could  have  ne- 
gotiated peace  even  then,  except  on  terms  which  should 
embrace  the  independence  of  the  South.  Had  Mr.  Davis 
agreed  with  the  commissioners  that  peace  should  be 
restored  upon  any  other  basis,  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
would  have  marched  over  him  and  them  to  battle. 

One  man,  and  only  one,  could  have  drawn  the  shots 
from  the  Southern  guns, and,  furling  the  Southern  flags, re- 
stored peace  on  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  But  Robert  E.  Lee  was  in  accord  with  his 
civil  chief  on  that  question,  and  was  determined  to  fight 
and  risk  the  last  defiance  of  fortune.  «  I  say,"  exclaimed 
Demosthenes,  «  that  if  the  event  had  been  manifested  to 
the  whole  world  beforehand,  not  even  then  ought  .\thens 
to  have  forsaken  this  course,  if  she  had  any  regard 
for  her  glory,  or  for  her  past,  or  for  the  ages  to  come." 

Five  years  after  the  war,  Mr.  Davis  wrote  to  Mr.  .1. 
M.  Mason  of  Virginia  very  freely  on  thjs  subject.  He 
admired  Mason's  sturdy  qualities,  his  courage,  force. 


frankness,  and  dignified  character,  and  they  became 
firm  friends.  .lames  M.  .Mason  inherited  many  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  his  distinguished  grandfather 
George  Mason.  He  had  served  his  State  in  her  legisla- 
tive halls,  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  .Jackson  Democrat, 
and  later  was  a  United  States  senator  for  sixteen  years. 
In  that  body  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  when  Davis  was  chairman  of  Military 
Affairs;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  fact,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  appointed  in  18G1  agent  of  the  Southern  States 
in  England.    Mr.  Davis  wrote  him  as  follows: 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  .Tune  11, 1870. 
Hon.  -T.  M.  Mason. 

My  dear  Friend:  It  has  been  long  since  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you.  Perhaps  you  will  reply,  it  has 
been  lorlg  since  I  wrote  to  you;  but  it  is  of  the  first  only 
I  think,  because  therein  consists  the  loss.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  visit  j-ou  this  summer, 
and  it  is  possible  that  about  the  end  of  .luly  I  may  start 
to  England.  Will  you  go  with  me.  in  that  event,  for  a 
trip,  say,  of  sixty  days  ?  Your  many  friends  there  would 
be  rejoiced  to  see  you,  and  I  would  endeavor  to  be  as 
little  disagreeable  on  the  way  as  is  possible  for  me. 

My  journeys  through  the  Southwest  have  given  me 
much  to  remember  gratefully,  and  not  a  little  to  make 
me  feel  as  one  sorrowing  without  hope. 

Mr.  Hunter  promised  me  that  he  would  write  a  full 
account  of  the  sayings  and  dnings  of  the  commission 
which  met  Lincoln  and  Seward  at  Hamjjton  Roads.  I 
have  not  thought  it  well  to  write  to  him  while  he  was 
subject  to  Military  and  Underwood  authority;'  now  I  do 
not  know  his  address.  Having  got  into  the  subject,  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  matter.  The  com- 
mission had  no  instructions  beyond  their  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  settlement  between  the  two  governments. 
They  agreed  with  Lincoln  and  Seward  that  they  would 
regard  their  conversations  as  confidential.  Their  report, 
when  they  came  back,  was  therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
oral;  the  written  report  so  meager  as  not  to  furnish, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  what  was  needful  to  a  fair  compre- 
hension of  their  failure,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  I  urged 
seriously  that  a  fuller  report  should  be  made.  Mr. 
Stephens  tenaciously  insisted  that  the  mere  statement 
would  be  more  effective  to  rouse  and  convince  the 
country. 

Hunter  told  me  he  urged  Lincoln  to  enter  into  some 
form  of  agreement,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  his  re- 
fusal by  pointing  out  to  him  the  example  of  Charles  I.; 
and  that  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  know  much  of  history, 
but  he  did  know  that  Charles  I.  lost  his  head.  They  re- 
ported to  me  that  Lincoln  said  if  we  would  lay  down 
our  arms  and  go  home  that  he  would  promise  all  the 
clemency  within  the  executive  power,  and  that  he  re- 
fused to  make  or  entertain  any  proposition  while  we 
retained  our  position  as  States  confederated  and  having 
a  government  of  their  own.  It  was  a  demand  for  a  sur- 
render at  discretion,  so  viewed  at  the  time,  and  so 
treated  by  the  orators  who  addressed  the  public  meet- 
ing held  in  Richmond  soon  after  the  return  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  promulgation  of  their  views.  If  you  see 
Hunter  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  him  on  this  subject. 
May  God  defend  the  right. 

Present  me  afi"ectionately  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  young 
ladies,  and  accept  the  sincere  regard  of  your  friend, 

.Tkfferson  Da\'IS. 

This  letter  Mason  sent  to  his  former  colleague  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  from  that 
gentleman  came  the  following  reply: 

'  Uiulcrwood  was  tlieUiiiteil  St.ifcs  Pistrict  Judge  who  had 
Hunter,  General  Lee,  !in<l  others  indicted  for  tre.nsnn. 
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Lloyd,  Essex  County,  Va., 

September  ID,  1870. 

My  deak  Mason:  I  have  been  waitiiif^  until  I  siip- 
pu.sed  yuu  had  returned  from  the  S]irintjs  t(i  answer  your 
letter,  which,  indeed,  I  uught  to  have  answered  before, 
but  I  have  been  so  harassed  by  many  tilings  that  my 
mind  was  hardly  free  for  anything  but  the  cares  which 
absorbed  it.  1  have  read  Uavis's  letter  which  you  in- 
closed, and  regret  that  I  did  not  write  out  minutely  my 
recollections  of  what  passed  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference  whilst  they  were  fresh  in  my  mind.  But  I 
was  imprisoned  soon  after  the  war,  and  my  papers  were 
either  seized  or  disperse<l,  and  since  my  release  I  have 
been  engaged  in  hard  work  for  a  livelihood.  As  soon 
as  1  received  this  letter  I  sent  for  Stephens's  account 
of  the  conference  published  in  the  «  Eclectic  Review," 
which  really  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  fair  (August,  1^70, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  -),  and  from  which  I  do  not  much  differ 
except  as  to  the  report  of  Seward's  conversation  on 
slavery.  You  will  see  from  that  report  I  did  not  assent 
to  the  scheme  for  invading  Me.xico  :  not,  I  confess,  from 
any  atfection  for  the  emperor,  whose  whole  course  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  and  toward  us,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  weak.  I  was  moved  by  considerations  affecting 
ourselves.  The  whole  scheme  originated  with  F.  Blair, 
Sr.,  who,  as  you  know,  visited  Richmond  to  persuade 
the  Confederate  government  to  settle  the  controversy. 
Stephens  was  much  taken  with  the  proposition,  and  en- 
forced it  very  warmly  upon  Lincoln  and  Seward:  not  as 
a  proposition  from  the  Confederate  government,  but  as 
something  to  be  considered.  Campbell  and  I  said  noth- 
ing for  a  good  while,  to  see  how  the  other  jiarty  would 
like  it.  Toward  the  close  I  disclaimed  the  whide  thing, 
as  Stephens  reports  in  his  published  account  of  the 
conference.  We  all  re|)orted  to  Mr.  Davis.  I  know  that 
in  our  opinion  no  settlement  was  possible  except  ujjon 
the  condition  of  abolishing  slavery  and  returning  to  the 
Union.    But  there  was  a  question  beyond  that. 

Su|iposing  these  things  to  be  inevitable,  as  they  then 
seemed  to  be,  was  it  not  worth  the  effort  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  wreck '.'  Upon  this  Mr.  Davis 
and  I  dirt'ered.  I  thought  the  ett'ort  ought  to  be  made, 
but  I  saw  then,  and  see  it  still  more  plainly  now,  that 
there  might  be  two  sides  to  that  question.  Although  I 
retain  my  first  opinion,  I  do  not  censure  him  for  think- 
ing dilferently.  When  the  concessions  believed  to  be 
inevitable  were  made,  one  might  well  have  supposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  sought  to  have 
made  them  as  tolerable  as  possible  to  us,  and  to  con- 
ciliate us  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  these  objects. 
This  was  only  to  attribute  to  t.hem  an  ordinary  stock  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  But  I  feared  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  engendered  by  the  contest,  and  although 
far  from  appreciating  the  full  extent,  I  was  not  mis- 
taken as  to  its  existence. 

Whilst  I  expressed  this  opinion  both  to  Davis  and  Lee, 
I  told  them  that  if  they  thought  there  was  hope  from 
war  I  would  do  my  best  to  aid  them.  They  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  that  matter.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  made  a  speech  at  the  African  Church,  which  some  of 
my  friends  thought  was  a  mistake.  But  if  the  contest 
was  to  be  kept  uji,  it  was  necessary  to  animate  the  spirit 
which  could  alone  sustain  it. 

We  were  all  agreed  in  the  government  as  t(j  the  pol- 
icy of  an  armistice;  we  should  then  have  obtained  time 
either  to  get  some  settlement  of  the  (juestion,  which 


Would  have  saved  us  much  life  and  suffering,  as  also  to 
recruit  our  armies,  which  were  then  suff'ering  much 
from  desertion  and  the  want  of  all  necessary  supplies. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  had,  which  I  think  we  all  re- 
gretted. I  luqie,  however,  that  we  may  meet  some  id" 
these  days,  when  I  can  explain  these  and  other  matters 
by  woi'd  of  mouth,  and  far  more  fully  than  upon  i)aper. 
The  difficulties  which  the  Confederacy  encountered  are 
not  generally  known.  The  sacrifices  and  gallantry  of 
the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  especially  of 
V^irginia,  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  hardly  equaled, 
in  history.  The  Southern  side  of  this  history  ought  to 
be  written.  If  I  owned  my  time  it  would  be  a  labor  of 
love  to  endeavor  to  do  it. 

Most  truly  and  faithfully  your  friend, 

k.  M.  T.  HUNTEll. 

Hon.  Jas.  M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Hunter,  it  seems,  did  not  assent  to  the  plan, 
warmly  urged  on  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Seward,  that  both 
the  Northern  and  theSouthern  armies  should  invade  Mex- 
ico, expel  the  French,  and  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Generals  Grant  and  Lee  riding  side  by  side,  with  the 
heads  of  their  respective  columns  turned  toward  old 
Mexico,  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion. History  has  never  recorded  anything  similar  to 
such  display  of  temporary  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
two  armies  which  for  nearly  four  years  had  sought 
to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Foes  would  have  been 
changed  to  comrades,  who  might  have  remained  soi 
after  both  North  and  South  had  vindicated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  c(jnception  was  wild,  extravagant,  and  delirious, 
whether  originating  with  Blair  or  Stephens.  It  was 
conceived  and  urged  because  there  was  nothing  else  in 
sight.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  accept  nothing  but  the  Union, 
and  Mr.  Davis  nothing  but  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  There  could  be  no  peace  until 
one  side  became  the  victor,  the  other  the  vanquished. 
Such  conditions  developed  numberle.ss  schemes,  and 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the  Mexican  plan 
was  evolved.  Undoubtedly  an  armistice  between  the 
Contending  forces  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
men  whose  bodies  were  targets  for  each  other's  rifles, 
and  as  many  from  both  armies  as  were  necessary  for 
the  purpose  might  have  been  marched  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  bringing  results  which  might  have  changed  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Maximilian,  Mejia,  and  Miramon.  But 
what  then  '.'  When  the  last  French  soldier  had  departed 
from  Mexican  soil,  who  could  foretell  what  would  have 
been  the  relations  between  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington and  Richmond  — whether  war  would  have  been 
again  declared,  or,  the  passions  of  the  contestants  hav- 
ing abated,  peace  would  have  been  enthroned  on  some 
basis  V 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  satisfied  then  that  peace  would 
be  dictated  on  his  own  terms,  and  did  not  intend  to  be 
diverted;  while  Mr.  Davis  would  have  entertained  such 
a  jjroposition  only  because  it  was  a  straw  that  a  drown- 
ing man  is  always  authorized  to  seize. 

Fitzhu(jh  Lee. 


VEST  CORRECTS  TILLMAN. 

Gives  the  Correct  Version  of  Lincoln's 
Interview  with  Stephens.     ,    ,  ' 

.  BrrciAr,  Dispati-h  io  Tiiii  GLijui:-l->ii.MOL-iiAT. 

WASHINGTON.   Way  8 —To  many  one  of 
th<;    touchin:!    and    pathetic    scenes    of    the 
present  session  was  witnessed  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon   when  Senator  Vest  arose  to 
correct  for  history  and  for  all  time  a  mis- 
letatement  which  ho  sdid  had  been  made  tlie 
Idjiy    before    by    Senator   Tillman,    and    had 
'been  frequently  repeattd  by  others  In  publla 
epeeches    and    In    wrltins.     He    referred    to 
the  interview  between  the  vice  president  of 
the   confederacy    and     President     Abraham 
iliincoln.     The  statement  to  which  the  ven- 
|erable  senator  objected  as  untrue  was  that 
i^hen  President  Uncoln  met  Mr.   Stephens, 
|vice     president     of     the     confecieracy,     he 
Wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper.  "Save  the  Union," 
land  told  Stephens  to  fill  out  the  balance  of 
gtbe    conditions.      Senator    Vest,    his    knees 
itrembUng*with     weaknes.s,     and    his   voice 
||BhrtU  and  piping,  yet  ringing  clear  and  dis- 
Kfnct    In    spite    of    advancing    age,    said    he 
prapted  to  correct  this  statement.   He  gaye 
'a  true  version  of  the  conference  as  secured 
from  Mr.  Stephens.     He  said  that  Mr.  I^ln- 
colp  told  Stephens  he  would  confer  no  fur- 
ther   unless   .there    was    an    understandini; 


an  unconditional  surrender.  Vest  said  with 
some  feeling  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
original  twcnty-tive  members  of  the  Senat2  ' 
of  the  confederacy,  and  before  he  WP,.a  I 
gathered  to  his  colleacrues  of  tliat  time  he 
wanted  to  correct  for  the  benellt  of  history 
tho  statement  made. 


\:\ 


IFTY  years  ago  to-day  three 
Confederate  commissioners, 
Alexancjer  11.  Stephens,  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter  and  John  C. 
Campbell,  left  CJty  Point  in  a  govern- 
mont  steamer  for  Hampton  Koads,  to 
discuss  peace  with  I'resident  Lincoln. 
On  th«  same  iday  the  I'roaldent  left 
Washington  to  meet  tihe  Oonfedei-ates. 
The  conlereince  that  had  been  arranged 
to  tako  place  thje  next  day  mJglvt  have 
endJed  the  war]  haxi  the  Oonifederate 
deleg'ates  come  iprcipared  to  treat  for 
peace;  but  they  Siad  not  so  contve.  Their 
inatructions  Crorn  Jefferson  Da-vis  aim- 
ed at  a  discijssi'on,  the  puu'pose  of 
which  was  to  ajscortiain  iwhether  a 
cessation  of  h'oaitiUties,  in  the  nature  i 
of  an  armistice,  might  niot  be  ar- 
i^nged. 

Lincoln  went  to  the  nieeting  prepared 
to  grant  the  South  aLnio&'t  any  conces- 
adon  wiLliin  reafiion  if  it  would  liay  down 
Its  ajiTns  and  oonie  'back  into  the  Uniix>n. 
Thia  Oho  Confederates  weiNi  not  pre- 
'  pared  to  do. 

I  As  the  scope  of  the  Instructions  under 
I  which  fhe  delegates  were  pi-oceeding 
was  kept  aecro't,  the  news  of  their  ar- 
rival AOithin  tho  Federal  lines  l)efore 
Ptitersburg  had  made  a  great  stir  in 
botiii  the  armies  of  Grant  aind  of  Lee. 
The  oomiTiissionera  had  aiiirived  in 
irojit  of  Grant's  lines  on  Jan.  ;;9,  and 
had  been  passed  through  them  on  Jan. 
31.  Tlie  foi'malities  attending  their  ar- 
rival within  the  Federal  lines  were  the 
occasion  of  a  general  truce,  and  a  per- 
iod of  jubilation  between  tlie  eoldiert 
of  the  ciqiposing  forces. 

Troops  thronged  to  the  point  of  the 
works  held  by  the  9th  coips,  at  which 
the  flag  of  truce  adAancod.  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  commissioners.  On 
the  Union  works  stood  solid  masses  of 
men  in  blue.  The  Confederate  works 
were  crowded  with  Qiungry-looking  and 
lean  Southerners  in  rags,  interspersed 
with  many  women  who  'had  come  out 
frc-m  Peterslburg. 

Received  by  Grant. 

In  the  open  country  back  of  the  Con- 

;  federate    lines    a   o>osed    carriage   was 

'  seen  approaching  from  Petersburg.    As 

'•  it  drew   tup  behind  th«  works  and  Its 

rocoupants   descended,    the   Confederate 

1  soldiers     'burst      into     cheers    and    the 

I  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

'■     The  party  was  isome  time  in  making 

j  its  way  t'hr>ough  the  network  of  the  en- 

1  trenchmer.ts    and     pits    to     the    open 

ground  ibetween  the  hostile  lines,  which 

I  w^a«  perhaps  300  yards  wide.    Croselng 

j  this,  they  wec-e  received  toy  a  group  of 

!  Federal   soldiers,    including  Lieut,   Col. 

O.  E.  Batocock  of  Grant's  staff,  and  ©s- 

i  corted    to  a   point   where   several   new 

ambulances — the    ambulance     was  the 

j  usual   conveyance   for   civilian    xlsltors 

to  the  army — awaited  them.    These  had 

toeen   sent   by   order   of   Gen.    Gitint   to 

Qon\ey     the     party     to  City   Polmt,    to 

I  headquarters,  about  e4g1it  miles  away. 

'      It  'Wa^s  laifter  dark  wihen  the  delegates 

arrived   at   Grant's   headquarters.     Mr, 

Stephens,  in  his  book  on  the  war,  has 

left   a  descriptif.n   of  his   firvSit    impree- 

aions  ui'  Gen.  GriAit. 

He  found  Graril  "plainly  attired,  sit- 
ting in  a  log  cabiit  busily  writing  on  a 
smalil  titble,  'by  a  kiprosene  kump.  There 
was  nothing  in  hisiupipearance  or  sur- 
roundings which  indicated  his  offldaJ 
rank.  Tliere  were  neither  guiirds  nor 
aidis  aJbout  hiim.  lapon  Col.  Babcock 
rapping  ait  hi'9  doo*,  tlhe  reapons©,, 
'Oome  in'  was  given  toy  himself  in  a- 
tone  of  voice  amd  vvithB,  cadience  wlhiic)); 
I  can  never  forget."      '  ,, 

Grant  and  iStephens  had  never  luet^ 
•and  eaxsh  was  keen  to  know  the  othei".' 
Mr.  Stephens  \va,3  one  of  the  bralnest 
men  in  the  Soutih,  and  while  ibefoif* 
this  meeting  he  "wiould,  as  soon  hajve 
thou^jlht  «f  drawing  a  comiparison  be- 
tween  iMuiB  ,;Niaipotoon  <ua4  Wa«hin|^T^^ 


February  2.  1 80S — ^Tbree  Confederate  Oonuiilsaionors  Left  City  Point  on  a 
Ooveu-nnient  Steamer  for  Hauitptoa  Roads,  to  Discuss  Peace  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — Courtesies  to  the  Party  by  Gen.  Grant. 


ton"  as  'between  Grant  and  Lee,  his 
impressions  of  Grant  nipsat  some  of  his 
preconceived  Ideais  las  to  the  Pederai 
leader's  character. 

Grant's  Discreet .  SUenco. 

Struck  first  toy  Grantee  simplicity  of 
manner,  the  poinlt  and  itersenese  of  his 
speooh,  and  his  quickujess  of  percep- 
tioai,  the  Souithem  aitat<>amian  aoon  toe- 
dame  impressed  with  "the  very  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  tare  elements 
of  Character  which  he  exhibited." 

A  oonA'i'ction  grow  tn  his  mind  tliat 
Grant  was  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  I  had  ever  met  with;  that 
his  career,  if  his  days 'should  toe  pro- 
longed, was  hai'dly  entered  upon;  that 
he  hlmsellf  was  not  a<wiare  of  his  own 
power,  and  that  if  he  lived  he  would 
jln  the  future  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this 
country,  either  for  good  or  evil."  | 

Gen.   Grant   showed   the  commission- 
'  ers  every  courtesy.    They  were  escort- 
ed aboard  a  Government  steamer,   the  , 
Mary  iMartin,  formerly  running  on  the  i 
Hudson    river,    where    they    had    com- 1 
foirtable     quartens.       No     guard     was 
placed  on  board,  and  tibere  were  given 
perfect     fi^eedom     to  go  and   come   as 
they  pleased,   without  the  exacition  of 
any  promise  noit  to  'Study  military  con-  • 
ditlons. 

This  ilitoerty  the  commissl'oners  im- ' 
proved  by  several  times  calling  on 
Gen.  Grant.  Mr.  Stephens  particularly  ; 
soug'ht  Grant's  societty.  They  con\er- 
sed  freely  on  the  'tfleiaBlngs  of  peace, 
buit  Gen.  Grant  did:  not  commit  him- 
self on  the  su'bject  of  the  Confederate 
commissioners'  misision,  as  he  con- 
sidered that  outside  his  functions.  He 
noted,  however-,  that  they  held  tjhem- 
selves  to  be  delegaites  from  the  Con- 
federate Government.  He  had  never 
admitted  that  there  wais  such  a  gov- 
ernment, but  he  tactfully  isaid  nctthing 
on  the  subject. 

When  word  came  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  be  recei^•ed  toy  the 
President  at  'Hampton  Roads  Gen. 
O-rant  gave  the  necssary  orders  for 
the  safe  and  oomfortable  transporta- 
tion thitiher.  and  wished  them  God- 
speed on  their  journey. 

I ""^  IFTY  years  ago  to-day  a  con- 
^       ference     on     the     subject    of 
'       peace  was  held  on  a  steamer 
■>  at   Hampton   itoads   between 

President    Lincoln      and    three    repre- 
sentatives of  Jefferson  Da\'is. 

Although  the  conference  lasted  four 
'hours  nothing  tangible  was  accoim- 
plished.  It  was  scarcely  ipossible  thait 
anything  could  toe  aocompilished,  as 
Lmculn  ihad  met  the  oommissioners  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  treat 
"v.ith  a  view  to  securing  peace  to  the 
people  of  our  one  common  country," 
while    the    Confederate    commissioners 


met  the  President  on  hoard  hiis  steam- 
er at  Fort  Monroe,  to  whidh  point  he 
had  procoeded  fi'om  Was'hlngton  to 
meat  them,  it  iivas  apparent  they  had 
made  this  concession  with  a  reserva- 
tion. They  wished  for  petace,  but  they 
would  not  aoc4pt  'peoce  with  the  re- 
establishment  Off  the  Union.  Their  im- 
mediate hope  'v^as  to  secure  an  armis- 
tice, or  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"Shuck'l  and   "Nubbin." 

Lincoln  had  decided  to  meet  the 
commissioners  more  fio'm  a  'purpose  to 
show  that  he  |eft  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  peaci  than  from  any  hope 
of  securing  it  by  negHj'tiations  with 
them.  ' 

Before  decidiu:g  to  meet  them  in  per- 
son, ho  ii'ad  .sent  Secretary  of  State 
Kew'ard  to  Hamilton  Koads  ito  meet  the 
Confederate  copimlssioners.  To  him 
he  had  stated  that  three  things  were 
indispensable  to  peace,  itihe  restoration 
of  the  National  authority,  no  receding 
on  the  slavery  qtieation,  and  no  cesaa- 
tion  of  hcU'tUities  un'cil  the  South  laid 
down  armis.  I 

The  three  Confederate  commission- 
ers, Alex'ander  H.  Stepli^ns,  K.  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  Johrj  A.  Campbell,  having 
been  sent  down  fioim  City  Point  by 
Gen.  Ciramt  on  'an  army  steamer,  went 
on  board  the  I-Vesident's  'boat  In  the 
morning.  The  qonference  'took  place 
in  the  isteamer's  ya'loon. 

When  the  three  Confederates  had 
entered  it,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hew- 
aid  uippeajred.  No  other  pensoms  were 
present,  except  a  colored  steward  who 
brought   in   refreshments. 

As  Mr.  Stoi/hen.s  hod  IvnowiT  l^incoln 
when  the  'two  vfere  in  Congress,  he 
naturally  became  the  spokesman  for 
the  commissioners. 

The  meeting;  of  Lincoln  and 
Stephens  was  an  odd  one.  Both  weie 
mental  t;iants,  but  their  physical  dis- 
proportion was  great.  Lincoln, 
standing  six  feet  four  inches  high, 
was  obliged  to  stoop  when  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was 
but  little  more  than  five  feet  tall  and 
barely  weighed  more  than  100  pounds. 
His  complexion  was  sallow  and  hia 
skin  seemed  shriveled  on  the  bones. 

Mr,  Stephens  came  on  the  steamer 
wrapped  in  a  huge  coat,  much  too 
large  for  him.  When  he  removed  his 
coat  the  idea  occurred  to  Lincoln  that 
he  took  it  off  "just  about  as  you 
would  husk  an  ep,r  of  corn,"  suggest- 
ing the  remark,  which  tiincoln  made 
later:  "That's  the  biggest  shuck  and 
the    littlest    nubbin    I    ever    did    see." 

The  One  >Vay  to  Peace. 

The  former  acquaintance  between 
President  Lincolp  and  Mr.  Stephens 
made  the  opening  of  the  conversation 
easy.  They  talked  of  a  congressman's 
campaign  club  that  had  helped  elect 
President    Taylor,    and    Lincoln    asked 


had     come     under     instructions     from    about  some  of  its  members,  who  lived 
Jefferson    Davis  'to    consider    tho    con-    jn  the  South. 


ference     as      between    the   represegta 
tives  of  two  countries. 

Lincoiln  'had  laid  down  the  condition 
quoted  as  the  one  on  which  he  would 
receive  '  the  ocmmissioners,  and  to 
thete  they  had  aippeared  to  accede  on 
being  admitted  to  'tiie  Federal  lines  at 
City     Point.      From  the  moment   they 


After  this  conversation,  Mr  Ste- 
phens asked  if  there  was  not  some 
way  of  restoring  to  the  States  the 
harmonious  relations  of  other  days. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Seward  inter- 
posed, with  the  statement  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  no  record  made 
of  the   meeting — that  all  communica.-i 


tions  should  be  verbal.  To  this  the;  bincoLn  brought  the  iffutoject  bafJt  ta 
Confederates  agreed.  Mr.  Stephens  ithe  point  at  isaue,  toy  saying  the  plan 
then  repeated  his  question,  to  which  icalled  for  an  amustice,  and  that  hei 
Lincoln  replied  that  he  knew  of  but  oouW  agree  to  no  airmistice,  nor  could 
one  way  and  that  jpvas  "for  those  who  ihe  eniter  upon  any  agreement  of  any 
were  resisting  the  laws  of  the  Union  nature  with  the  Confederate  States. 
to  cease  their  resistance."  On  this  point  Mr.  Hunter  ur«ed  as  a 

i\Ir.  Stephen  rejoined  that  he  had  precedent  the  oourso  of  Charles  I  in 
been  led  to  believf  that  "the  present  (treating  with  the  rebellious  membera 
etrife  might  be  left Jn  abeyance  while  of  hiis  Parliament.  A  wihimisiical  ex- 
the  two  parties  occupied  themselves  pre«sion  ajppeared  on  Lincoln's  faca 
with  some  continental  question."  w.hen  he   remarked:    "On    questions   of 

The  Case  of  Charles  I.  '  history    I    must    refer    you    to   Seward, 

This  \viai3  a  reference  to  a  plan  that- for  he  is  posted  on  such  things    ar.d  I 

^   „  .^      .      don  t  iprofess   to  be;  'tauit   my  only  dis-i 

had  been  proposed  to  Jefferson   Davia  ^^^^  reooMecfcion  of  the  matter  is  tha-t 


«'  Francis  vP.  Blair,  Sr.,  of  Maryland, 
r  an  invasion  of  Mexico.  Mr.  ©lair's 
visit  had  led  to  the  sending  to  him 
men    of    the    Confederate    delegation. 

Lincoln  at  once  ditscluamed  any  re- 
sponsibility for  Mr.  l^aiir's  plan,  stat- 
ing that  Mr\  Blair  had  gone  .to  Rich- 
mond on  his  t>wn  authority.  Mr. 
■  Stephens  conti>aied  the  suhjeot,  dwell- 
I  ing  on  the  ad^anlages  of  e.Ktending  a 
possible   new    Federial   republic    by    the 


C'harlei3  Ictit  his  head  in  ithe  end." 
Offered  to  Pay  for  Slaves. 

The  discussion,  which  became  gen- 
eral, was  free  and  oourteious. 

The  Conftderato  delegaJtes  turned  t« 
tho  subject  nearest  their  hearts  toy 
asking  Lliucoln  what  assurances  hd 
woula  make  ithem  otf  liberal  treatment 
of  the  South  in  the  event  of  the  war 
being  ended. 

He   told   them   that   he  toedieved   tihat 


absorption  of  Mexico.   

Februarys,  1S65 — A  Conference  on  the  Suliject  of  Peace  Was  Tfeld  on  a 
Steamer  at  Hampton  Roads  Bef,vee|i  I*resident  Lincoln  and  Three 
Keprej«i!Uatives    of    Jefferson    Da-f^. 


'  »  liiifiiiiiiailMMrtiMIW 


A   WAR-TIMl!:    CARTOOX    ON    THE     PEACE     CONFEREXCE. 
(From    Hai'per's   Weekly.) 
The  Oonfederatc  Commissioners  Were  Represent^     as    "Fljlng     to    Abra- 
ham's Bosom." 

'  •'   ■      .  .■.ii*»;t„"',a», .-:  •.,     ■  ,■....   .*.«i 


the     revolted   Htates     would   again    o» 
permiitted  repreaemtation  in  Congreaa;" 

that  he  would  'exerckse  power  of  th© 
executive  with  t'he  utmost  liberality,  so 
far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
llscation  act  ag:ain.st  the  Confederates 
was  ooncernt'd;  and  that  he  would  ha 
willing  to  remunerate  the  people  of  the 
South  for  the  i1)o.sh  of  their  slaves.  In- 
deed, LinoaJn  had  in  his  pocket  at  that 
time  the  dnaf t  of  a  bill  that  he  wanted 
to  send  to  Congre.s.s  ivhen  he  returned 
to  Washington,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $400,000,000  to  the  SouUiera 
States  for  their  sla\es. 

When  the  evils  of  immediat* 
emancipation  were  mentioned  by  tha 
delegates,  who  pictured  the  auffering.'* 
(if  the  women  and  children  and  old 
and  infirm  slaves,  who  would  not  ba 
able  to  .support  themselves,  Lim-uiu 
had  recourse  to  a  story  to  express 
his  \iews.  This  was  about  an  Illi- 
nois farmer  who.  on  being  advised  to 
plant  potatoes  and  let  his  hogs  feed 
upon  them  in  the  field,  asked  what 
he  should  do  when  the  ground  was 
frozen,  and  was  told:  "Let  'em 
root." 

Anything  for  the  Union. 
The  paramount  importance  at- 
tached by  Lincoln  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  as  a  preliminary  to 
peace,  is  shown  by  a  remark  he  made 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  to  whom  he  said, 
taking  him  aside  and  showing  him  a 
sheet  of  paper:  'Stephens,  let  nie 
write  'Union'  at  the  top  of -that  page, 
and  you  may  write  below  it  whatever 
else   you   please." 

To  Mr.  Stephens  the  President  sug- 
Ke.-ited  that  the  southern  Stales  sepa- 
rately might  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
Hc^  suggested  that  if  he  lived  in 
Georgia,  as  i\Ir.  Stephens  did,  ha 
would  "go  home  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  call  the  Legisla- 
ture together  and  gt_a  them  to  recall 
all  the  State  troops  from  the  war, 
elect  senators  and  members  to  Con- 
gress" and  ratify  the  13th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (abolishing 
slavery),  the  ratification  to  take  effect 
in  five  .years. 

None  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friendly  and 
liberal  .suggestions  had  effect  upon 
the  Confederate  commissioners.  Al- 
though thev  know  their  cause  was  on 
the  l)rink  of  disillusion,  they  were 
determined  to  see  the  South  go  down 
lishtinK  rather  than  yield  to  Lincoln's 
condition  of  .subhiission  to  the  laws  of 
the  Union  as  the  prime  essential  of 
peace.  ; 

At  the  end  o^  the  conference  the 
Confederates  netuined  to  their 
steamer  and  started  back  for  Rich- 
mond, while  Limioln  set  out  on  a  re- 
turn trip  to  Washington.  ; 


Ken^saw  M.  Landis  li: 


A.    H.   Stephen!. 


How  Lincoln  Handled 
A  Crucial  Conference 

IN  HIS  Lincoln  Day  speech,  Gov.  Dewey  referred 
to  the  momentous  conference  between  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Stalin. 

He  wound  the  thing  around  to  Lincoln,  and  I  got 
to  wondering  how  Old  Abe  would  have  done  if  he 
were  in  Roosevelt's  place. 

The  farthest  Lincoln  went  to 
attend  a  conference  was  down  the 
Potomac  to  Hampton  Roads,  where 
he  met  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners who  were  trying  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace. 

Lincoln  was  not  meeting  allies 
but  enemies,  who  were  considered 
not  only  rebels  but  traitors.  But 
he  didn't  stand  on  protocol. 

He  wired  Grant:  "Say  to  the 
gentlemen  I  will  meet  them  per- 
sonally at  Fortress  Monroe  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  there." 
Lincoln  left  the  White  House  more  secretly  than 
F.D.R.     Early  one  morning,  without  informing  his 
secretary,  he  walked  out  the  front  door    followed 
at  200  feet  by  a  servant  carrying  a  small  valise. 

♦  ♦  • 

A  Little  'Corn'  About  An  Overcoat. 

THE  conversations  were  held  on  Lincoln's  steamer 
— and  here  is  one  thing  Dewey  wouldn't  like. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  be  informal  and  off  the 
record. 

Lincoln  broke  the  ice  in  his  first  words  to  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  vice-president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Stephens,  who  was  shorter  than  Stalin  and 
weighed  only  90  pounds,  came  on  board  wearing  a 
clumsy  gray  overcoat  of  coarse  Southern  manufac- 
ture.    It  reached  to  his  feet. 

As  he  struggled  out  of  the  huge  affair,  Lincoln 
smiled  and  extended  his  hand:  "Never  have  I  seen 
so  small  a  nubbin  come  out  of  so  much  husk." 

Stephens  appreciated  the  joke,  and  in  a  later 
newspaper  article  told  how  Lincoln  got  the  better 
of  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  -Mr.  Hunter. 

*  *  • 

Used  His  Talents  to  Weaken  Morale. 

HUNTER  was  hotly  disputing  an  argument  that 
Roosevelt  may  have  used  with  Stalin.  Accord- 
ing to  Lincoln,  a  President  had  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress and  there  was  a  limit  to  what  he  could  do. 
Hunter  went  back  into  history  to  show  that,  King 
Charles  I  of  England  had  bargained  with  people 
in  arms  against  his  government. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  face,"  wrote  Stephens,  "then  wore 
that  indescribable  expression  which  generally  pre- 
ceded his  hardest  hits,  and  he  remarked:  'Upon 
questions  of  history  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward, 
for  he  is  posted  in  such  things.  My  only  distinct 
recollection  is  that  Charles  lost  his  head.'  " 

Lincoln  knew  the  conference  couldn't  succeed. 
He  was  using  his  rare  talents  tp  disarm  the  commis- 
sioners and  weaken  the  morale  of  the  South.  He 
had  to  be  tougher  than  Roosevelt.  At  one  point  he 
reminded  the  commissioners  that  they  might  be 
hanged  for  treason. 

But  after  a  painful  pause,  even  Hunter  smiled: 
"Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  have  about  concluded  that 
we  shall  not  be  hanged  as  long  as  you  are  President 
— if  we  behave  ourselves." 

I  think  Old  Abe  would  be  able  to  adjust  matters 
with  Churchill  and  Stalin. 


Chi",    ^un  -     ^-  /■*■  '*S 


RIVER  QUEEN  (1864) 
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The  RIVER  QUEEN,  built  by  Terry  at  Keyport 
in  1864,  played  a  dramatic  role  in  events. which  soon 
led  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  While  used  as 
General  Grant's  dispatch  boat.  President  Lincoln 
was  often  aboard  for  important  and  historic  con' 
ferences  and  for  his  living  quarters.  Ste^^waSJtetMfehS'd* 
iVflffiMSfi^^*  and  then  was  the  largest  vessel  to 
have  come  out  at  Keyport.  Only  one  larger,  the 
SEAWANHAKA,  was  to  be  built  there  in  1870. 


valued  the  vessel  at  $145,500  and  provided  that  she 
was  to  proceed  to  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  to  load.  She 
was  then  used  for  a  few  months  to  carry  troops  and 
supphes  to  Fort  Monroe  and  to  City  Point,  Va.,  then 
the  headquarters  of  General  Grant  at  the  junction 
of  the  James  and  Appottomax  Rivers. 

On  January  25,  1865,  the  Chief  Quartermaster  of 
the  Armies  Operating  against  Richmond  at  City 
Point  wrote  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  Department 


Y^m^rj^"-^; 
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The  RIVER  QUEEN  tied  up  at  Martha's  Vinyard  with  the  ISLAND  HOME. 

Courtesy,  Steamship  Historical  Society  of  America. 


The  QUEEN  was  first  enrolled  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  in  the  names  of  Frank  Mauran,  Benjamin 
BufFum,  Earl  P.  Mason,  James  T.  Rhodes  and  Jede' 
diah  Williams.  These  men  '  had  been  running 
steamers  on  the  Providence  River  between  Provi' 
dence  and  Newport  and  on  river  excursions.  Before 
they  acquired  the  QUEEN,  they  had  been  using  the 
Keyport'built  MONTPELIER,  acquired  in  1863.  In 
1864  they  ordered  the  BAY  QUEEN  for  the  same 
service  and  after  they  incorporated  in  1865  as  the 
American  Steamboat  Company,  they  had  Terry  build 
for  them  at  Keyport  the  WHAT  CHEER,  added  to 
the  route  in  1867.  Before  they  incorporated,  they 
sold  the  RIVER  QUEEN  in  early  December  1864 
to  Georgvi  A.  Power,  Alfred  Van  Santvoord  and 
John  Packer  of  New  York  where  she  was  enrolled 
by  them  on  December  21,  1864.  The  sale  must  by 
then  have  been  consummated,  as  three  days  earlier, 
she  was  chartered  by  Power  for  her  owners  to  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Department  at  New  York  at 
$241  per  day  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  her  services  were  required.  The  charter 


of  Virginia,  stating  that  General  Grant  directed  the 
vessel  to  be  discharged  from  government  service  un' 
less  he.  Grant,  deemed  her  needed  for  further  service. 
She  was  retained  until  the  Quartermaster  General  at 
Washington  was  heard  from.  With  the  three  Con' 
federate  peace  commissioners  then  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Monroe  to  discuss  a  possible  negotiated  peace 
with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  Grant  required  a 
vessel  to  receive  them.  Four  days  later,  at  the  request 
of  Grant,  the  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Monroe  re' 
ported  to  Quartermaster  General  Meigs  at  Wash' 
ington  his  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the  QUEEN  as 
Grant's  dispatch  boat.  He  wrote  "T'his  boat  is  almost 
new,  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  is  ve 


^ 


fast  and  powerful  and  well  adapted  for  a  dispatc 
Boat."  He  then  asks  Meigs  if  she  should  be  retained. 
Meigs  decided  that  she  should  and  she  was  assigned 
to  Grant  as  his  dispatch  boat. 

On  January  31st,  the  three  Confederate  commis' 
sioners,  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  John  A.  Campbell,  its  Secretary  of 
War  and    Senator  Robert   M,   T.    Hunter,   came 
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General  Grant  with  wife  and  son  at  City 
Point  during  the  winter  of  1865.  From  a 
photograph  by  Mathew  Brady,  famous 
Civil  War  photographer. 


through  the  lines  from  Petersburg  in  a  carriage  under 
a  flag  of  truce  bound  for  the  conference.  The  RIVER 
QUEEN  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  convey 
Seward  to  Fort  Monroe  and  on  February  1st  he  began 
to  confer  there  with  the  southern  commissioners.  As 
questions  arose  which  Seward  and  Grant  decided 
could  only  be  resolved  by  the  President,  Grant  wired 
him  to  participate.  The  THOMAS  COLLYER  was 
provisioned  at  Annapolis  to  take  Lincoln  to  Fort 
Monroe.  On  February  2nd,  he  took  a  train  to  An' 
napobs  and  boarded  the  COLLYER  to  reach  Fort 
Monroe  in  the  evening.  On  his  arrival,  he  conferred 
with  Seward  until  late  that  night.  The  next  day,  they 
were  taken  up  the  James  River  to  City  Point  to  re 
sume  the  conference  on  the  RIVER  QUEEN. 
Though  the  session  lasted  about  four  hours,  nothing 
definitive  came  out  of  the  meeting  and  the  commis' 
sioners  returned  South.  The  President  and  Seward 
then  sat  down  with  Grant  at  the  latter's  headquarters 
ashore  to  brief  him  on  what  had  been  discussed.  The 
QUEEN,  having  been  sent  to  Hampton  Roads,  Lin' 
coin  and  Seward  boarded  her  there  to  retire  in  the 
evening.  On  the  5th,  the  QUEEN  departed  Hamp' 
ton  Roads  to  return  the  President  and  Seward  to  the 
capitol.  They  debarked  at  Annapolis  on  the  sixth 
and  returned  to  Washington  by  train. 

On  February  26th,  the  QUEEN  was  ordered  to 
report  to  a  quartermaster  at  Washington.    During 


her  absence  from  City  Point,  the  quartermaster  had 
assigned  the  Keyport-built  D.  R.  MARTIN  as 
Grant's  dispatch  boat.  The  MARTIN  had  been  0 
chartered  to  the  government  a  few  days  before  by^*^ 
Henry  M.  Seabrook  for  the  Key  port  ^  Middletown 
Point  Steamboat  Company.  It  seems  that  the 
QUEEN  had  been  ordered  to  Washington  to  pick 
up  a  party  of  Congressmen  and  others  with  wives 
to  attend  a  dance  aboard  the  vessel  on  March  7,  after 
her  return  to  City  Point,  Among  those  invited  to 
attend  was  General  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  Provost 
Marshall  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With 
the  war  still  on,  the  comments  in  the  diary  of  this 
disciplinarian  about  the  affair  were  "There  is  a  dance 
on  board  the  RIVER  QUEEN,  which  brought  down 
the  party  from  Washington.  They  have  beset  me 
to  go,  but  I  cannot  mix  with  that  gathering." 

On  March  20,  Grant  invited  the  President  to  City 
Point  for  the  now 'famous  conference  with  his  top 
lieutenants.  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Ad' 
miral  Porter.   For  this, 

«h«fS€OT?^arc:^®^Eipfhe«!§i3ci±B^^ee^B^^  He  took 
aboard  with  him  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  son  Tad.  On  the 
Trip,  the  QUEEN  was  convoyed  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
BAT,  a  fast  British'built  blockade  runner  which  had 
been  captured  in  October  1864,  then  bought  by  the 
Navy  from  the  prize  court  and  assigned  to  the  North >  \ 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Arriving  at  Fort-^ 
Monroe  at  9  A.M.  the  next  day,  the  President  was 
taken  up  the  James  where  he  conferred  with  Grant 
at  the  latter's  headquarters  ashore  at  Appottomax 
Manor.  On  the  25th,  after  greeting  some  who  were 
gathering  for  the  conference,  he  took  a  special  train 
with  his  party  to  visit  General  Meade's  headquarters. 
After  striding  a  horse  to  view  a  part  of  the  battle' 
field  where  the  dead  had  been  buried,  he  returned 
to~the  RIVER  QUEEN  so  worn  out  that  he  declined 
Grant's  invitation  to  supper,  then  retired  on  the 
vessel.  Tlie  next  day,  Lincoln  again  conferred  with 
Grant  while  high  brass  and  aides  were  gathering  for 
the  conference.  General  Sherman  arrived  that  day 
in  time  for  supper.  Some  were  surprised  to  see  him 
so  soon  after  he  and  his  troops  had  been  so  hotly 
engaged  in  repulsing  the  Confederate  attack  on  Ben' 
tonville,  N.  C.  JiJ 


«QUEENt  What  was  to  be  done  to  bring  the  war  to  ^ 
a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible  was  discussed. 
With  peace  then  felt  soon  at  hand,  Lincoln  was  for 
generous  surrender  terms.    After  the  meeting,  he 
parted  company  with  Sherman  whom  he  had  seen^ 
for  the  first  and  last  time.  To  return  to  the  front  as^^^ 
soon  as  possible,  Sherman  was  given  the  fast  BAT 
which  took  him  to  New  Bern,  N.  C.   On  the  29th 
after  a  day  ashore,  the  President  returned  to  the 
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v^UEEN  to  await  news  of  the  Army's  successes.  On 

/that  rainy  night  aboard  the  QUEEN,  he  heard  tlie 

sounds  of  war  and  saw  the  flashes  of  the  heavy  guns 

-■  reflected  on  the  clouds.   Grant  that  day  left  for  the 

front  anxious  to  give  the  President  good  news  as  soon 

as  possible,  remarking  to  an  aide,  "I  think  we  can 

send  him  some  good  news  in  a  day  or  two."  Lincoln 

now  wired  his  wife  who  had  returned  to  the  capitol 

that  Petersburg  had  been  enveloped  by  Grants  Army. 

With   Petersburg    and    Richmond    about   to   be 

evacuated,  Grant  now  wires  the  President  that  Sheri' 

dan  was  carrying  all  before  him  and  as  all  aides  were 

busy  at  the  front,  dispatched  a  war  correspondent  to 

visit  Lincoln  on  the  QUEEN  with  good  news.  Cad^ 

wallander,  the  war  correspondent  had  with  him  a 

number  of  Confederate  flags  captured  by  Sheridan 

and  spent  over  an  hour  regaling  Lincoln  with  good 

news.     As   the    President,    still    quartered    on    the 

RIVER  QUEEN  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  final  sur' 

render,  he  accepted  Grant's  invitation  to  visit  Rich-* 

mond.   lor  this,  he  had  Admiral  Porter  take  him 

'aboard   the   flagship   MALVERN    up   the   James. 

When  river  obstructions  barred  the  way.  Porter  had 

the  President  put  aboard  a  barge  from  the  MAL' 

VERN  manncxl  by  a  dozen  sailors.  With  Richmond 

in  flames,  the  pk:ty  landed  near  Libby  Prison.  Porter 

then  had  ten  of  the  sailors  armed  with  carbines  to 

-  form  a  guard  for  a  walk  through  a  part  of  the  city 

^  where  the  President  was  received  with  joyful  demon' 

strations.  The  President's  sleep  the  first  night  aboard 

the  MALVERN  must  haye  been  fitful,  as  his  state' 

room  bunk  was  much  too  short  for  his  length.   The 

second  night  aboard  was  more  comfortable,  as  Porter 

.  had  the  bunk  remodeled  and  lengthened  unknown  to 

Lincoln.  The  Presidents'  well  known  sense  of  humor 

was  revealed  at  breakfast  with  the  remark  that  he 

must  have  "shrunk  ?\y.  inches  in  Ipngth  and  ahnnt  a. 

foot  sidewise." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  who  had  returned  to  the  capitol  on 
April  1st,  now  again  joined  her  husband  with  son 
Tad  along  on  the  6th.  That  day  with  the  President 
aboard  the  QUEEN,  came  the  news  of  Seward's 
serious  injuries  from  having  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  at  Washington.  Leaving  the  QUEEN,  he 
went  ashore  to  wire  Grant  of  the  accident  which 
worried  him.  That  day  and  the  next  were  busy  ones 
when  he  tired  himself  out  conducting  interviews,  re' 
viewing  troops  and  shaking  hands  with  many.  He 
then  retired  again  on  the  vessel  for  a  well  needed  re^t. 
On  the  next  day,  he  inspected  hospital  camps  and 
conferred  with  Army  oflicers.  With  Seward's  con' 
dition  worsening,  he  decided  to  return  to  Washing' 
ton  sooner  than  he  wished.  A  train  took  him  back 
to  City  Point  and  the  QUEEN  where,  following 
the  evening  meal,  a  military  band  marched  down  to 
board  the  vessel  foT  a  tareweU  concert  ^k^lS^bJQm 
on  Mii^i^^^E^^iei^^^k^^wSre^ames  f  ro(rRi9 


eJ^^M**  Before  Lincoln  retired  that  night,  news  had 
reached  him  of  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant  that  day. 
This  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  tread  the  QUEEN's 
decks  as  he  was  shot  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  the  14th 
and  died  the  next  day. 

By  July  9th,  President  Johnson  who  had  assumed 
the  Presidency  was  harrassed  with  a  number  of  post' 
war  problems  which  had  exhausted  him.  He  was 
advised  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  and  Attor' 
ney  General  James  Speed  to  take  a  vacation.  For  this, 
Speed  suggested  the  RIVER  QUEEN  which  he 
described  as  'the  President's  yacht."  As  she  had  only 
been  chartered  by  the  Army  and  had  never  been  in 
the  Navy,  Welles  retorted  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
vessel.  Johnson,  probably  out  of  respect  for  his  pre' 
decessor  who  had  trod  her  dack  so  many  times  com' 
mented  that  he  would  never  set  foot  upon  the  vessel. 
Welles  then  suggested  a  Navy  boat,  the  DON,  a 
British'built  former  blockade  runner  which  had  been 
captured  and  bought  by  the  Navy  from  the  prize 
court.  Johnson  boarded  the  DON  for  a  short  trip  on 
the  Potomac  as  far  as  Aquia  Creek.  Four  davs  later, 
the  Washington  quartermaster  in  charge  of  Waslv 
ington's  Sixth  Street  wharf  reported  to  General 
Rucker,  quartermaster  at  the  capitol,  that  since  May 
1st  last  the  QUEEN  had  made  two  trips  to  Rich' 
mond,  excursions  down  the  Potomac  and  a  trip  to 
Fort  Monroe  and  Norfolk.  The  report  was  requested 
with  a  view  to  her  discharge  from  government  service. 
The  steamer  BALOON  was  suggested  to  replace  her. 
Less  than  two  weeks  later  on  October  30th,  her 
charter  ended  and  she  was  returned  to  the  owners 
who  had  chartered  her.  In  July  1 866,  Van  Santvoord 
wrote  to  Quartermaster  General  Meigs  at  Washing' 
ton  that  he  understood  the  Army  wanted  a  steamer 
to  run  between  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  in 
Florida,  stating  that  the  RIVER  QUEEN  could  be 
chartered  for  that  purpose  and  that  she  had  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repainted.  The  offer  was 
not  accepted. 

The  queen's  next  enrollment  on  September  6, 
1866  was  with  Alfred  Van  Santvoord  who  had 
joined  in  her  first  charter  and  Milton  Martin.  On 
March  15,  1867  she  was  enrolled  with  David  S. 
Williams  and  on  April  23,  1868  with  Van  Sant' 
voord  and  Martin  again.  All  these  men  were  New 
Yorkers  who  had  her  enrolled  there  and  until  the 
summer  of  1868,  continued  her  on  the  Potomac.  In 
the  summer  of  1868,  Van  Santvoord  and  Martin 
leased  her  to  the  Long  Branch  ^  Sea  Shore  Railroad 
for  its  water  route  between  Spermacetti  Cove  at  the 
base  of  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York  City.  This  rail' 
road  connected  Long  Branch  and  Jersey  shore  resorts 
with  the  city.  On  this  route,  the  QUEEN  followed 
the  NEVERSINK,  WILLIAM  COOK  and  RICH' 
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ARD  STOCKTON.  After  this  railroad  was  bought 
out  in  1870  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad, 


Long  Branch  &  Sea  Shore 


THIS  ROUTE  is  NOW  OPEN  for  TRAVEL. 

THE  STEAMBOAT 

(CAl'T.   DAMKL  SaLISIU  UY,) 

h:\m  NcM-Vork  from  soiilli  side  of  DcslirosscSi^l..  Pier, 

DAILY  ( StntiliitfH  rxtrptftt ), 

At  10:30  A.  M.  and  4:00  P.  M. 

Leavhi??  Long  Braiicli  at  7:15  A.  M. 

audi  :00  P.M. 

Slopping  FOi;  rAPSENOEL'S  ONLY,  nt  Flrr  .V...  H.  K  K.. 
nt  4:10  r.  M,,  ami  on  tl.c  Krsil  trip  up  in  Uio  n  «  rniij:. 

Fare  each  way,  $1.00  ;  Excursion  Tickets,  $1.50  ; 

Monthly  Commutation,  $20.00. 

»  »  » 

t1>^On  PATirppAYS  thprr  will  I.e  Nti  Kitrn  TrHin  fr-ni  ION(; 
nRANCIIforNEW-VOKKHt  «:IM'.  M.  1  lil»  wIM  «tr..r<l  «  finr  <  lim,. .. 
for  Mil  Kxruni'.ii.  by  IcaviDc  iNt-w-Vurk  at  U';.'!!'  A.  M,,  arrivinu  ou  rpturii 
at  alM.iit  'iiM)  V.  M. 

Dodd'fl  Eiprees  Co.  will  attend  to  all  Ba^^a^e  and 

Express  matters,  and  will  have  Tickets  for 

eale  at  all  their  offices. 

M.    PAUL.   Su|:crintendent. 


In  1868,  the  RIVER  QUEEN  was  leased  to  the  Long  Branch 
and  Sea  Shore  Railroad  to  cover  its  water  route  twice  daily 
except  on  Sundays  between  the  city  and  its  terminal  on 
Spermacetti  Cove  near  the  base  of  Sandy  Hook.  The  line 
connected  the  city  with  Long  Branch  and  other  Jersey 
shore  resorts  in  Monmouth. 


she  was  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  thatv 
year  with  James  F.  Thorn  of  New  York  City.    In  \ 
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April  1873,  she  was  enrolled  in  the  name  of  the 
Newburgh  Steamboat  Company  which  Thorn  and 
others  had  formed.  For  a  few  years  she  ran  between 
Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  and  New  York  City. 

The  QUEEN  was  now  to  return  to  New  England 
service.  Shortly  after  her  enrollment  with  the  New 
burgh  Steamboat  Company,  she  was  enrolled  that 
year  with  the  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  Steamboat  Company  to  run  between 
Woods  Hole  on  the  Massachusetts  mainland  and 
Martha's  Vinevard.  In  1874,  she  was  sold  to  the 
Nantucket  &  Cape  Cod  Steamboat  Company  for 
$60,000  to  run  between  Hyannis  and  Nantucket. 
During  that  summer.  President  Grant  heard  of  this 
new  service  and  took  his  family  to  New  England  on 
a  vacation,  boarding  the  old  vessel  he  knew  so  well 
for  a  trip  from  Hyannis  to  Nantucket  and  return. 
He  must  have  pointed  out  with  pride  the  saloon  in 
which  Lincoln  had  sat  with  him,  General  Sherman 
and  Admiral  Porter  in  the  famous  conference  of  Feb' 
ruary  1865.  She  was  often  sought  out  by  passengers 
who  remembered  her  notable  war  service. 

In  1886,  the  QUEEN  was  reacqxjired  by  the  New 
Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  ^  Nantucket  Steam' 
boat  Company.  In  1892,  after  about  eighteen  years 
service  on  Nantucket  Sound,  she  was  bought  by  the  ^- 
Mount  Vernon  &  Marshall  Steamboat  Company  O 
which  had  her  enrolled  at  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
return  to  her  former  haunts  on  the  Potomac  where 
she  carried  thousands  of  excursionists  between  the 
capitol  and  historic  Mount  Vernon.  There,  she  was 
again  sought  out  by  many  who  still  remembered  the 
part  she  had  during  the  Civil  War.  In  May  1898, 
she  was  sold  to  and  licensed  by  the  Independent 
Steamboat  ^  Barge  Company.  Shortly  thereafter 
she  became  a  barge  and  was  again  L'censed  by  an 
individual  owner.  This  license,  her  last  document, 
was  surrendered  in  April  1911  with  a  notation  that 
what  remained  of  her  had  burned  and  the  wreck  sold 
as  junk.  The  timbers  Terry  had  put  into  her  had 
lasted  about  fortyseven  years. 
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Top:  President  Lincoln  conferr.ing  with  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  and- 
Admiral  Porter  in  the  famous  conference  held  in  the  after  saloon  of  the 
RIVER  QUEEN  in  late  March  1865.  From  a  painting  by  George  Healy^ 
Courtesy  of  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bottom:  Mirror  from  the  RIVER  QUEEN  stateroom  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Courtesy,  The  Whaling  Museum,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Views  of  General  Grant's  base  of  supplies  at  City  Point  during  the  last  ten  months  of  the  war.  Shown  are 
storehouses,  railroad  spurs  to  docks  and  piers  and  vessels  off  shore.  The  site  was  at  the  junction  of  the  James 
and  Appottomax  Rivers.  Petersburg  was  about  ten  miles  to  the  we5t  and  Richmond  about  eighteen  miles  north- 
west. Grant's  headquarters  was  on  the  bluff  above  the  site  in  Appottcmax  Manor.  President  Lincoln  was  often 
aboard  the  RIVER  QUEEN  here  after  she  had  become  the  general's  dispatch  boat.  From  photographs  by  the 
war's  photographer,  Mathew  Brady. 
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Steamship  Historical  Society  of  America.  Inc 


RIVER  QUEEN 


ROUTE:  Providence  -  Martha's  Vineyard 

PORTS:  Providence.  Martha's  Vineyard 

COMPANY:  Vineyard  Co.,  chartered  to 

Old  Colony  Railroad  Co. 

LOCATION:  Oak  Bluffs.  Martha's  Vineyard.  Massachusetts.  1864 

BUILT-  1864  -  Keyport.  New  Jersey. 

HISTORY:  1873-1881.  with  ISLAND  HOME  as  replacement  for  MONOHANSETT. 

STATUS:  Burned  July  9.  1911.  Washington,  D.C. 


NUMBER: 
LENGTH: 
BREADTH: 
DRAUGHT: 
GROSS  TONNAGE: 


21455 

181.1 

28.5 

9.0 

578.37 
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